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adorn her, when his admiration would be most extravagant. They 
had several children, and to their charming young heads and the 
maturer and richer beauty of the mother Perugino's pictures owe 
much of their graceful and elegant distinction. 

Paul Veronese lived fifty-eight years. No Italian painter left a 
brighter record than he. The only excess of his life consisted in 
the purchase of magnificent dottes, for the draping of his models. 
He was honourable, high-minded, sincere, unselfish, and of great 
piety. He painted with astonishing rapidity, and loved all the 
pomp of art, of architecture, of princely accessories. His prodi- 
gious activity enabled him to maintain his family handsomely, a 
family of which no member won any special distinction. He had a 
son who had a mediocre talent for sculpture, but he died at twen- 
ty-six. 

Poor Andrea del Sarto, who was as happy in genius as he was 
miserable in love, was the son of a tailor. While still an enthusi- 
astic young painter in Florence, he had for a model Lucrezia del 
Fen, the wife of a hosier, who was more remarkable for her beauty 
than her virtues. Upon the death of her husband, which seems to 
have been very opportune, Andrea married her, and for him trou- 
ble began ; she was so insolent and exigent that his pupils found it 
impossible to remain with' him. Andrea, who was always madly 
in love with her, was tortured by jealousy. Her demands robbed 
him of golden opportunities, both for wealth and fame, and yet, 
when he fell ill from an infectious malady, he was abandoned at 
the last by this woman for whom he had sacrificed peace and ho- 
nour, and died alone, at the early age of forty-two. One cannot 
but wonder that out of such life blossomed such glorious pictures 
—Lucrezia transformed into saintly ' Virgins ' and divine Madon- 
nas, of an execution so naive, so true, so refined, and of such no- 
ble serenity, that they won for him the title of " faultless." 
■ Among Spanish painters there is no dearer name than that of 
Murillo. He was a true knight of Art, consecrated soul and body 
to the divine gift. For him all created beings had a sacredness in 
his eyes, and he painted the wretched beggar in the meanest ho- 
vel with the same love as if it were a queen of heaven. Like Fra 
Angelico, he went to his palette from prayer. He married at twen- 
ty-seven a young Spanish beauty, and he proved to be as good a 
husband as he was great a painter. The ' Virgins ' of his pictures 
are all gracious and tender creatures, and he was never known to 
paint the figure of a nude woman. His genius had a chasteness 
in keeping with his piety ; once, when asked why he did not finish 
certain pictures, he replied, " I await, inspired, that which Christ 
shall come to tell me." His life was a tranquil one, beautified with 
noble deeds and marked generosity. He died, full of love and ho- 
nour, at the age of ninety-one. 

Velasquez, whom no painter has ever equalled as naturalist. 



seems to have enjoyed a complete life. He had an air so distin- 
gud that one fancied him a born prince. His face and manner 
were most winning ; he dressed in a style the most tasteful and 
reclterche, and his manners were most noble. He married Juana, 
a daughter of the painter Pacheco, a man of rare talent, and his 
child was worthy of her father. The endearment of their union 
may be inferred from the fact that she died seven days after Velas- 
quez—a victim to insupportable grief. Rich in incident as was the 
life of this artist, no one of them is of a more interesting nature 
than his relations with his slave, Juan de Pareja. There were 
many slaves in Seville at that time, and it is not known whether 
Pareja was one of inheritance or purchase. Velasquez employed 
him in his studio to mix his colours, clean his brushes, and prepare 
his canvas. He was of extreme intelligence, and his first work in 
painting was done in secret, in hours when he was unemployed by 
his master. One day Philip IV., seeing a picture which greatly 
pleased him, asked who painted it. He was shown the slave-paint- 
er, who fell on his knees before the sovereign in the presence of 
Velasquez. " He who has so much merit cannot be a slave," said 
Philip, and Velasquez, who was the soul of generosity, gave 
Pareja his freedom on the spot, and, taking him for his pupil, took 
him with him in his voyages into Italy. He remained with his 
master until his death, which occurred in his sixty-first year. Pa- 
reja then passed the remainder of his days with lona Velasquez, 
who had married Martinez del Mazo, the eminent landscapist. His 
death took place in 1670, at the age of sixty-four. 

Luis de Morales, surnamed "El Divino," because he only 
painted sacred subjects, lived royally the first half of his life, but, 
losing his fortune and his eyesight, he died in the most complete 
misery, leaving a son. Isidore Arredondo, the historical painter, 
resolved to lead a bachelor's life, and, to keep his heart warm, 
adopted a little Spanish girl, to whom he stood in the relation of 
guardian, and afterwards married her. Alphonse Cairo, who was a 
sort of Spanish Michael Angelo for genius, and fought duels, was 
suspected of murdering his wife, and put to the torture. He, how- 
ever, kept his lips sealed, and he survived the rack of confession. 
The truth was never known. The event increased his reputation, 
and he had a most successful career. Fernando Navarrete, grand 
as an historical painter, became deaf and dumb at thirteen years 
of age, which never seemed, however, to modify his talent for 
painting. He never married, but led a gay and cheerful life, and 
was much beloved by his friends. His mother, who was beautiful, 
served as his models for angels and ' Virgins,' and his father was 
painted for apostles, as he had great taste for Biblical subjects. So 
great was his talent and versatility that he was called the Titian of 
Spain. 

C7V be continued,') 



THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 

{First Notice^ 




HE Fifty-first Annual Exhibition of the National 
Academy of Design was opened on the 25th 
day of March, and is stronger in numbers than 
any collection organised under the auspices of 
its council during recent years. This speaks 
well for the industry of the Academicians and 
Associates, and is the most creditable feature 
wout the display. The exhibition is arranged with considerable 
wte and is generally attractive. In the arrangement of the works 
3n effort was made to form individual groups, but it does not 
appear to have been carried out with success, owing to the small 
amount of material to work with. Of the marine painters, very 
harmonious groups were formed of the works of Mr. De Haas 
and Mr. Moran ; and another successful instance of the grouping 
one artist's works was shown in the clever arrangement of those 
Wntributed by Mr. McEntee. This style of hanging pictures was 
admirably carried out last season at the Chicago Exhibition, but in 
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case there was an abundance of room for the experiment, and 
space admitted of the draping of every group. 



In making a critical review of the exhibition it is apparent at the 
outset that the advance of American Art, aside from landscape- 
painting, is so gradual as to be nearly imperceptible. In the pre- 
sent exhibition of more than five hundred and fifty works of pic- 
torial Art, we are unable to discover any decided improvement 
over the display of last year. This may be due to the fact that our 
artists have been reserving their best pictures for the Centennial 
Exhibition, and, if so, it has worked to the decided injury of the 
Academy. The present collection has been called a fair average 
exhibition. Among the pictures hung upon the walls there are 
few failures, and, when we look for impr(,vement, the number of 
works entitled to commendation as rising above mediocrity scarcely 
reaches a score. It is evident, too, that we have a school of young 
painters coming forward, who if they are favoured by the Aca- 
demic Council will aid materially in improving its exhibitions. An 
English Art-writer, in a review of the Royal Academy published a 
few years ago, said in substance that, if the exhibitions were to be 
estimated according to the quality of the works shown, one of the 
conclusions arrived at must be that Art-patronage is extending to 
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circles that have no objection to faulty productions, for, according 
to the mercantile maxim about supply and demand, bad pictures 
would not continue to be painted if there were not a market for 
them. It is painfully evident that these remarks apply not only to 
our exhibitions, but also to the greater part of the works produced 
in the American studios. Before the custom of painting for the 
auction-sales was adopted by our artists, the Academy Exhibitions 
attained a higher standard than at present, and it was a rare cir- 
cumstance for an artist to send an unfinished work from his easel. 
We do not mean to have it inferred that the present exhibition 
does not rise above the plane of the collections met with in the 
so-called Artists' Auction-rooms, but it is evident that it contains 
many canvases which belong to that class of work. 

With the exception of one or two portraits, there is scarcely a 
leading picture in the Exhibition. There are a large number illus- 
trating trivial themes and very few which indicate any great ambi- 
tion or an exalted aim in Art. Of the ideal element we find only 
one expression — ' Stella,' by Mr. Greene — and that scarcely rises to 
the dignity of a picture. Landscape Art takes precedence this 
year, notwithstanding the fact that two of the ablest painters have 
failed to contribute to the Exhibition, but fortunately their places 
are filled by younger men, the charming originality and freshness 
of whose works are the subject of universal commendation. . The 
sculpture-room is of very little account at present. Our admirers of 
Art have no taste for ideal sculpture, hence the sculptors are chiefly 
working upon colossal figures which are not suited for exhibition 
purposes, or are modelling portrait-busts which are of little inter- 
est except to a limited circle. 

In painting, the Academy Exhibitions from year to year prove 
that we have no distinctive American school. Twenty-five years 
ago the Academy Exhibitions were distinguished as representative 
collections of American Art. The Mounts, Ranney, Woodville, 
Mignot, Cole, Kensett, and others of this class, painted American 
subjects by American methods and with American eyes. To-day 
all of this is changed ; the visitor to the Academy, instead of meet- 
ing with a distinctive American method of treatment in the exhi- 
bited works, finds the germs of a dozen foreign schools arranged 
for his delectation. We have pupils of the Munich school, the 
French school, and the Spanish-Roman school, and all are work- 
ing assiduously at the expense of their own school. But this is due 
in a measure to the taste of the people, who prefer opinions to true 
Art. Every year we are departing more and more from the 
national standard, and it can never be regained until there are more 
unity of purpose shown among our artists and a better appreciation 
of their work on the part of patrons. 

In the department of portraiture there are several interesting 
examples. Mr. Page's full-length portrait of President Eliot, of 
Harvard University, is in many respects the finest work in the 
Exhibition. It is a striking likeness, and the pose is eminently 
characteristic of the man. We look upon this work as the highest 
aim in portraiture. The painting is solid ; the drawing firm, and 
every detail of the work is finished with conscientious care. In the 
execution of this work Mr. Page appears to have devoted his study 
to the elevation of his art, and he has produced a picture which 
may be studied to advantage by his contemporaries of the Aca- 
demic body. Mr. Le Clear's portrait of Captain Budd, a life-size 
picture, is also entitled to praise for its precision of drawing and 
strong modelling. The background, however, which is of a glaring 
yellow tone, is unpleasantly crude and detracts from the force of 
the picture. The treatment of this background is said to be a 
matter of taste, but, if so, it is decidedly bad taste. Mr. Loop's 
full-length portrait of Mr. J. P. Townsend is also a firmly-painted 
and expressive work. The likeness is admirable, and in spirit and 
expression is not excelled by any work in the Exhibition. The 
pose, however, lacks the ease which is so cleverly suggested in Mr. 
Page's portrait of President Eliot. Mr. Huntington has a strong 
representative work in his portrait of Mr. John Taylor Johnston. 
It is well painted, but is only a repetition of the portrait-work 
which has been sent from this artist's easel during the last twenty 
years. The picture will command attention as the portrait of one 
of the most liberal Art-patrons this country has produced. Mr. 
Huntington's best picture is a portrait of Judge Mitchell. The 
drawing is excellent and the colouring, particularly of the grey 
flesh-tones, is very life-like. There are six portraits by this artist 
in the exhibition. The most striking portrait-picture in the Exhibi- 



tion, in a dramatic sense, is Alexander Laurie's full-length likeness 
of Mrs. Marks. The lady is represented standing as if listening 
to a conversation. The costume is black velvet and lace, while the 
hands are encased in lemon-coloured gloves. Technically, this 
work is faultlessly executed. The face is well modelled and 
charming in its expression, but the general effect of the picture is 
gaudy, and it panders to a vulgar taste. The hanging committee 
have given it a prominent position, which is undeserved, as the mo- 
tive of the work does not rise above that which is expressed in the 
periodical fashion-plate. Mrs. Loop has a fine example of her 
work in a child's portrait, entitled ' Babie Bell.' The head is child- 
like and the flesh is as tender and yielding in effect as it appears in 
nature. There are very few artists who are able to paint children 
successfully, and this Exhibition contains a number of noticeable 
failures in that direction. 

Among the large figure-subjects, one of the most striking works 
in the collection is William H. Beard's ' Worn Out.' The scene is 
not pleasant, and we doubt the wisdom of laying out so much 
work upon a subject so painful. An old man, in second childish- 
ness, with his parchment-like cheeks clinging to his toothless 
gums, appears seated at a miserable cottage-door, holding in his 
trembling hand a worn-out shoe. His shrivelled toes show through 
a well-worn stocking, and an old grey horse in the last stages of 
starvation stands beside his old master, ready apparently to carry 
him across the " unknown river." Due credit must be awarded to 
Mr. Beard for the artistic treatment of this picture, but it is unfor- 
tunate that it was not devoted to the development of a more 
attractive subject. The same criticism applies to the motive of 
some of the paintings of James H. Beard. ' The composition 
entitled ' Tho' Lost to Sight to Memory Dear,' and that called 
' Gossipping Cats,' are familiar to our readers by engravings of 
them that we gave in the December number of the Art Journal. 
It is therefore unnecessary to give a description of them here. 
They illustrate Mr. Beard's talent for animal painting. His 'Tired 
Out,' and ' Wide Awake,' illustrated by a baby and group of pup- 
pies, in each case would be more attractive with the babes left out. 
Both works are richly coloured, and are spirited in a certain degree. 
' Gossipping Cats ' seems to us the best picture of his contributions. 

Mr. Guy sends a picture of an Italian girl, entitled ' Carnival 
Time.' This is in effect a portrait of an American girl in an Italian 
costume. She is apparently seated, and her hands rest upon the 
edge of her tambourine. "There is no poetry or imaginative element 
suggested in this picture ; it is simply the illustration of certain 
facts of form and colour combined with skilful manipulation, which 
indicates the conscientious industry of the artist. Mr. Guy is one 
of our most accomplished artists, and in his works we look for 
thought as well as technical skill, very little of which has been de- 
voted to the elaboration of this picture. Mr. Perry, of the figure- 
painters, makes an admirable display of finished work in a group. 
Mr. Perry, from the outset of his career, or since he settled in New 
York, has devoted his attention almost exclusively to the painting 
of American domestic scenes. Other artists have attempted to 
follow in this field, but they have not given to it the earnestness 
and genuine artistic expression which belong to Mr. Perry's latest 
works. Mr. Perry is not always successful, but even when he 
makes a mistake he charms us by the simplicity and homehke 
character of his subjects. His most interesting picture in the Exhi- 
bition represents an old-fashioned interior, with an old lady, a 
middle-aged woman who is, perhaps, her daughter, and a girl, 
seated around a quilting-frame at work. The action of the figures 
is varied. The old lady is bending over the quilt and industriously 
running her needle through its numerous folds ; the good house- 
wife is biting a " needleful " of thread from the spool, and the girl 
is threading her needle. The apartment shows the common but 
substantial furniture of the olden time, and the well-worn rag- 
carpet is not out of place in connection with surrounding objects. 
But it is not these old objects of household furniture which charm 
the eye in this picture ; it is rather the domestic circle surrounding 
the quilting-frame and the quiet simplicity with which the scene is 
■ presented to us. The old lady is a study, and the attitude chosen 
for her is natural and made graceful by the skill of the painters 
pencil. There is nothing unreal or imaginaiy here, and the 
interest is derived solely from its close resemblance to Nature. 
The colouring is simple. The strongest tones are given in th? 
girl's dress, and from that point the tints recede in harmonious 
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gradations until lost in the shadowy surroundings. The light is 
concentrated upon the quilt and figures ; it might have been made 
more effective to have pushed this or that figure off into shadow, 
but it \Vould not have represented Nature, and it might have dis- 
turbed the harmony of the scene, and we thank Mr. Perry for 
resisting the impulse, if such a feeling existed. Another of these 
homelike pictures represents a farmer's girl seated before a great 
open fireplace with her tinder-box and flint in her hands prelimi- 
nary to kindling a fire. She has struck the flint, but as yet she is 
"waiting for a spark," and this serves as a title for the picture. 
The picture is well painted and the figure is in keeping with the 
homely surroundings. ' The Cronies,' two old men seated in a 
chimney-corner enjoying a quiet chat while smoking their pipes, is 
equally satisfactory in subject and sentiment. 

For breadth of handling, depth of perspective and general effect 
as an outdoor composition of figures in a landscape, praise Is due 
to Mr. Eastman Johnson's ' Husking-Bee, Island of Nantucket.' 
The opposing companies have been formed, the old people on one 
side and the young men and girls on the other, and the work, it is 
apparent, is going on with spirit. In the left foreground there is a 
group of old men who are working to win, but, in the company on 
the right of the field, there is considerable flirtation going on 
among the girls and boys. The ground between the opposing 
sides is covered with corn-husks, and in the middle-ground Is a 
long table spread with rich country delicacies for the entertainment 
of the company. The picture Is of large size and will take a high 
rank among the earnest works in the Exhibition. Mr. Johnson's 
picture entitled ' The New Bonnet ' is also a praiseworthy contri- 
bution. An old gentleman, evidently a well-to-do farmer, has just 
returned from town with a new bonnet for his daughter, perhaps, 
who, togetherwith a companion, stands admiring its graceful shape. 
The old man is seated before the open fireplace, enjoying its genial 
warmth, and one of the women holds in her hand a glass of toddy 
and is stirring it with a spoon, but in the mean time she does not 
take her eyes off from the bonnet. The work is drawn and com- 
posed with great precision, and, although very brilliant in effect, has 
scarcely a suggestion of positive colour in the whole design. 

D. R. Knight, who is a young American artist studying In Paris, 
we believe, has a large picture of 'French Washerwomen,' pur- 
suing their occupation on a river-bank. There are some ten or 
■twelve figures in the group, some of whom are kneeling at the 
water's edge, while others are standing, but all the attitudes are 
suggestive of the work in which the women are engaged. The 
figures are drawn with remarkable spirit, and in their delineation 
much grace of form is shown, and it is without that artificial feeling 
which belong to works where the conventional model is called into 
requisition. The view is quiet and there is a feeling of repose on the 
river and in the grey-toned sky which suggests the approach of 



night. The picture is harmonious in colour and is as charming in 
sentiment as we can imagine the scene was to the artist in Nature. 
Under the meaningless title of ' Off the Track,' Mr. Irving sends 
an interior with a group of amateur musicians practising with their 
instruments some new music. There are four performers in the 
group, one of whom, a fellow with a trombone, who is blowing 
away with might and main, has gone astray, and the leader is 
vainly gesticulating to set him right. The figures are neatly drawn 
and are finished with exquisite taiste ; but notwithstanding the fine 
technical execution of the work it shows no new motive, and Is 
only a repetition of an often-told tale. Mr. Irving is capable of 
producing better work than this, and It is unfortunate that he does 
not turn his attention to subjects requiring thought and which are 
not mere suggestions of the French school. Mr. Rufus Wright, 
who is comparatively a new exhibitor, has a strong composition, 
and one which not only shows thought, but also high artistic 
genius. It is entitled ' The Inventor and the Banker.' The scene 
is in the directors' room of a bank, and the two actors are seated 
at either end of a table. The inventor has in his hand the minia- 
ture model of his machine, and is, it is evident, eloquently describ- 
ing its labour-saving power. To this speech the banker listens, 
and swings his eye-glasses abstractedly as if wearied at the length 
of the interview. He has listened to such narrations before, and 
can see, as it were, no money in the thing. This is purely an 
American picture ; the invention is of a sharp Yankee type of cha- 
racter, and the banker is a Wall Street money-lender. Both 
characters are cleverly drawn and the story is plainly told ; it can 
be read at a glance. The merit of the work has been recognised 
by the hanging committee, as the picture was given a place on 
the line. 

One of the largest pictures in the Exhibition is ' The Preliminary 
Trial of a Horse-Thief — Scene in a Western Justice's Court,' by 
John Mulvany. This is a character-subject, and, however un- 
pleasant it may be as a picture, it merits praise for the thought 
which Its composition involved, and the conscientious manner in 
which the work is executed. Miss Oakey, a young and rising 
artist, is represented by a three-quarter length life-size figure, 
entitled ' A Sen'ing Woman,' in the execution of which it is appa- 
rent that she has got beyond her depth. A young woman holds 
in her hands a salver of fruit grouped around a silver pitcher. The 
/face, shoulders and bust, are very well drawn indeed, but below 
that the body lacks substance. There is some clever technical 
work shown in the background, and in some parts of the costume ; 
but the blue-brocade skirt shows the hardness of finish of porcelain, 
after which the pattern was probably modelled. The picture is 
carried to a high degree of finish, and had the subject been painted 
on a less pretentious scale we have no doubt that it would have 
been more satisfactory in its result. 
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A RT IN WASHINGTON— NEW STATUARY IN THE CAPI- 
. '''OL. — The Old Hall of Representatives, the American Walhalla, 
^ It IS fondly called, has recently received two new statues of represen- 
tative men contributed by Massachusetts and Vermont, Governor John 
Wmthrop and Colonel Ethan Allen. A wider difference in aspect and 
treatment between two opposite types of men cannot be conceived. 
Wmthrop is a stately aristocrat, of solemn mien and Elizabethan garb ; 
Allen is a giant in Continental uniform, of threatening aspect and ges- 
ture. Governor Winthrop is stepping ashore from the gangway of his 
ooat, typified by a coil of rope around a tree-stump. By the slope of the 
plank the left leg is thrown back in a position of easy action, and both 

ower limbs receive a free and picturesque effect from the ribands fasten- 
KJg the baggy breeches at the knee, and the rosettes upon the shoes. 

■I's part of the statue is of unexceptionable excellence. The body is 
covered by a belted tunic or blouse in graceful folds; and in the quilled 

^'n of a stiff Elizabethan ruff is set a head of intellectual mould, with 
Thv ^''°^^ features declare the man of birth, letters, and authority. 
5 head strikes many as diminutive, but it is said to be in exact pro- 
portion, by actual measurement, with the original portrait by Vandyck, 
">the State House, Boston, after which it was modelled. The right arm 

olas the charter and seal of the Colony of Massachusetts, and the left 



hand holds close to the left breast a Bible, which, with the uplifted look, 
adds to the devotional expression of the figure thus safely landed. There 
is, however, in its upper part, a constraint something like a shrug, the 
effect, doubtless, of the stiff outline of the ruff that deprives the fine 
head of all natural connection with the shoulders by sloping lines. It is 
unfortunate for the artist that such an ouir/ article of dress should be 
indispensable for a sculptural portrait. In a painting it is more manage- 
able, as the rigid circle of plaits may be made to melt into the back- 
ground by soft gradations of shadows ; but in this statue the hard-quilled 
outline, exquisitely wrought though it be, stands out stiff and unsoftened 
like bristling chevaux de frisi\ from every point of view giving the head 
a dissevered look, suggestive of ' John the Baptist's Head in a Charger' 
of corrugated marble. Aside from this dissonant point of dress forced 
upon the sculptor, the statue is a noble one, worthy of the artist and the 
State that contributed it. 

Meade's ' Ethan Allen ' is a vigorous work, full of martial spirit, but 
its enormous size and violent action make it considered more fit for an 
elevated and out-door position than for this hall, where it conflicts with 
the stately repose of most of the other statues. In viewing its gigantic 
shape and threatening air, we feel that, if confronted by such a figure, 
the British commander might have well dropped his sword at once, with- 



